Best Amateur’ Photographs Win Cash Prizes 
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Smiling Winner and Game Loser: George Von Elm of Los Angeles 
(Left) Exchanges a Handshake With Bobby Jones of Atlanta (Right), Whom He 
Conquered at Short Hills, N. J.. Winning the American Amateur 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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, IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY: 


THE SECOND 


“ANNUAL GOLDEN GATE SWIM, 


With 128 Contestants, Is Won by Carl Stevenson of Stanford University, Who Made the Distance of a Mile and a Half in 33 
Minutes and 21 Seconds, Breaking the Record of 44:17, Established. Last Year. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S GREAT SUCCESS 





NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE wats. “wea. Sac.) 2:20 | “Ziegfeld, Mgr Dire. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


AMERICA’S MUSICAL COMEDY SWEETHEART 


MARILYN MILLER i» SUNNY “en 


Comedy 


Music by Jerome Kern. Book by Otto Harbach and Oscar Hammerstein 2d 














Sih 39 Eves. 8:30. 2A ~ 
CASue 26 See. Te. 2ND YEAR! 
RUSSELL JANNEY'S MUSICAL TRIUMPH 


' VAGABOND KING 


fased on McCarthy's “If | Were King.” 
MOST THRILLING OPERETTA FEVER PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 
Music by RUDOLF FRIML. 





THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 








« Garrick Gaieties ° 


M™ NDT Cre PIL 65 West 35th Street Evenings 8:30 
DNRC] ; 35th t : gs : 
Ca ANIECIRG HC Ns ah EA. MATINEES THURS AND SAT 2:30 


- Mrs. Beamn’s 


A Comedy by C. K. MUNRO 


D THEA. 


West 52nd Street. 


Evenings 8:40 
MATINEES THURS 


AND SAT., 2:40 




















DAVID BELASCO presents 


BELASCO! LENORE ULRIC 


7 me eeA TT ROE 


AS 
WEST 44h ST. | IL 
MATS. Ti 1URS. & | ee ee 


we. j by EDWARD SHELDON & CHARLES MACARTHUR 
SAT. 2:30. Supported by Henry Hull and a company of unique distinction 











A Star-Spangled Wow! 


RICHARD HERNDON’S BELMONT REVUE. 


_“ AMERICANA" 


» McEVOY, with LEW BRICE and ROY ATWELL 


‘verest Revue in Town.’’—Stephen Rathbun Eve Sun, 


BELMONT THEA iSth Street, East of B’way. Eves. 8:30 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:30 

















GEORGE WHITE'S APOLLO THEATRE We 


EVES $:15 SHARP POP, MATS. WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY 


GEORGE WHITE'S SCANDALS 


WORLD'S GREATEST SHOW WORLD'S GREATEST CAST. 








FEATURE MOTION PICTURES 














HIUDSON THEATRIE West 44¢h S€reet. Evenings at 8:30 


Matinees Wednesday & Saturday, 2:30 


GEORGE M. COHAN Presents 


HOME TOWNERS 














THE PICTURE POWERFUL 
ENOUGH TO FOLLOW VARIETY 


THE HOUSE OF BAITS 


[ALTO 


One of the PUBLIX Theatres 
B'WAY at 42D ST. 


THOMAS MEIGHAN in 


“TIN GODS” 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
With RENEE a AILEEN 
ADOREE PRINGLE 


IVOL] {GREAT GATSBY” 


wi WARNER BAXTER, LOIS WILSON, 
NEIL HAMILTON & GEORGIA HALE 


A Paramount Picture 










One of the 
PUBLIX Theatres 
BROADWAY at 49TH ST 


On the Stage: PUBLIX Usual Unusual Novelties 




















ig than any comedy *. Broadway.” 
Eve. Journal. 

JOE. LAURIE JR. 
IN THE McGUIRE Hl ® 

“ 
| IF I WAS RICH 
at the 
MANSFIELD J Sti8% 
L Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Wed., Sat., 2:30 


+ mee 














Warner Bros. and the Vitaphone Corp. presear 


with Mischa Elman, Giovanni Martinelli, Marion Talley, 
VITAPHO N E Anna Case, The Metropolitan Chorus, N. Y. Philhar- 


monic Orchestra of 107—led by Henry Hadley, and 


John Barrymore in Don Juan 


erv Seat a Good Seat. Prices: Nights and Sat. Mats. $1.10 to $2.20 Loge $3.30: Mats. 
incl. Sun., 50c to $1.65. Mats. 2:15—Eves. 8:15. Seats 4 weeks in advance 


REFRIGERATED WARNER THEATRE Bway aad 524 5. 
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Word | 


Ail Evening” 


66 OW could I? I didn’t even know 
what they were talking about.”’ 
“Well, Ralph, I wouldn’t brag about 
that.” 


‘‘But how was I supposed to know that 
they were going to talk literature and art? 
lf they had discussed real estate, I could 
have chatted with them easily—all eve- 
ning - 

‘Business, always business! If you were 
a big enough real estate man you’d know 
how to forget business and talk of other 
things in company!” 

“I never felt so uncomfortable in my 
life,’ he said ruefully. ‘‘Couldn’t even 
follow the drift of things. What was all 
that discussion about some poet who was 
killed in the war?”’ 

‘Really, Ralph 


abreast of things. 


you should keep more 
I was surprised that 


‘you didn’t contribute at least one idea or 


opinion to the whole evening’s discussion.” 

He turned to her, curiosity and admira- 
tion mingling in his smile. ‘“‘You were 
certainly a shining light tonight, Peg! You 
made up for me, all right. Where did you 
ever find out all those interesting things?” 


Many Wives are Keeping Pace 
with Successful Husbands 
—This Pleasant Way 


Peg was grateful for her husband’s 
praise. 

But, instead of answering his question, 
she smiled enigmatically. 

He moved closer, glad to have diverted 
attention from himself. ‘“‘You were the 
prettiest and cleverest woman at that 
dinner, dear!” he said. 

‘lust for that,”’ she beamed, “‘I’m going 


to tell you why I was able to join in the 
conversation tonight—-and you were not.”’ 


“Oh, that’s easy”’ he said, man-like. 
‘“You get more time to read than I do.” 


“Is that so!’ she retorted. “I don’t get 
the chance to read a good book from one 
month to the next. But I’ve solved that 
problem. I have a copy of Elbert Hub- 
bard’s Scrap Book.”’ 

‘““What’s that?” 

“It’s a whole library condensed into one 
fascinating scrap book. It contains only 
the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
last four thousand years——the ‘high lights’, 
you know.” 

“That sounds interesting. ‘Tell me more 
about it.”’ 


The Famous Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book 


By the time they reached home, she had 
told him all about the unique Scrap Book. 
How Elbert Hubbard, many-sided genius, 
began it in youth and kept it throughout 
life. How he added only the choicest bits 
of inspiration and wisdom—the ideas that 
helped him most—the greatest thoughts of 
the greatest men of all ages. How the 
Scrap Book grew and became Hubbard’s 
chief source of ideas—how it became a 
priceless collection of little masterpieces 
how, at the time of his death, it represented 
a whole lifetime of discriminating reading. 

“Imagine it! This Scrap Book has now 
been published and anyone can have a 
copy. Do you know what that means? 
You can get in a few minutes’ pleasant 
reading each evening what it took Elbert 
Hubbard a whole lifetime to collect! You 
can get at a glance what Hubbard had to 
read days and days toxfind. You can have 


the finest thoughts of the last four thou- 
sand years in one wonderful volume. If you 
read in the Scrap Book occasionally, you'll 
never be uncomfortable in company again. 
You'll be able to talk as intelligently as 
any one.” 


May We Send It to You for 
FREE Examination? 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radiates 
inspiration from every page. It contains ideas, 
thoughts, passages, excerpts, poems, epigrams— 
selected from the master thinkers of all ages. 
It represents the best of a life-time of discrimi- 
nating reading, contains choice selections from 
500 great writers. There is not a commonplace 
sentence in the whole volume. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of Roycroft 
book-making. The type is set Venetian style-—— 
a page within a page——printed in two colors on 
fine tinted book paper. Bound scrap-book style 
and tied with linen tape. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon entitles vou 
to the special five-day examination—if you act at once. 
Just send off the coupon today, and the famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to you promptly. 
When it arrives, glance through it. If you. aren’t inspired, 
enchanted—simply return the Scrap Book within the five- 
day period and the examination will have cost vou nothing. 
Otherwise send only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in 
full payment. 

We urge you to act now. We want you to see the Scrap 
Book, to judge it for yourself. Mail this coupon TODAY 
to Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 279-A, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 279-A, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth-lined 
butcher paper binding. Within the five-day period | 
will either return the Scrap Book without obligation, 
or keep it for my own and send only $2.90, plus few 
cents postage, in full payment. 


Name. 

Address... 

City State 

"} A few copies are available in a sturdy binding of semi-flexible 
basket-weave buckram for only $1 additional Please check in this 
qQuare if you want this de luxe binding, with the same return privilege 
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(a) OF only pictures 
J of the theatre ap- 
pear in Mid-Week Picto- 
rial every week, but also 








interesting glimpses into 
many varied fields. Over 
a hundred pictures each 
week will entertain you 
and keep you informed on 
sports, motion pictures, 
fashions, travel and other 
subjects. See the intro- 
ductory subscription offer 
\ in lower right-hand 
corner. 
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The Guaranteed _ His auto broke down 
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It You Hope Ever To Go Abroad 


earn A Foreign L 


anguage NOW 





just outside of Munich 
and he is trying his best to 
get help. If he could 
speak German—or even 
French—he would have 
no trouble at all, but un- 
fortunately he can’t. From 
all appearances his auto is 
doomed to stay where it is 
and he will be put to all 
kinds of inconvenience 
and trouble before he can 
extricate himself out of 
his difficulties. 







Way toe Learn 





















|SPANISH 










The American tourist who cannot speak 


French sees only the American side of Paris. 
The real French life, which he has crossed the 
ocean to see, is closed to him because he 
doesn’t know its language He can only plod 
ilong the beaten paths laid out for him, 


Learn A New Language@m *=: 
As Children Do Bw 


OME day you will go abroad, 
for social, educational or 
business reasons. Foreign travel 
has become almost a necessity to a 
well-rounded education. Not to 
have visited France, Germany, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, 
Italy, or South America, is to have 
missed one of the most broadening 
influences in life. 


When you go, be sure to get the 
MOST out of your trip. You can- 
not do this unless you can talk to 
the natives i. their own tongue, and 
read their local newspapers and 
magazines. And if you are abroad 
for business purposes, it is abso- 
lutely essential to know a foreign 
language. 


Now a new way to learn 


A remarkably simple, new method of 
teaching languages now enables you to 
speak and read French, German, Spanish or 
Italian in a short time—without once trans- 
lating or referring to a dictionary! ‘This 
revolutionary method is based on the natural 
way in which children learn languages. Like 
a child learning to speak, you do not bother 
at first about grammar, syntax, or any of 
the other stumbling blocks that make ordi- 
nary methods of language study so diffi- 
cult and discouraging. 

Instead, you learn from the very first les- 
son how to use the language itself—you 
rapidly acquire the habit of using the new 


words, the meaning of which you understand - 


at sight as you go along. ‘Then, when you 
can speak, read and understand others read- 
ily, you get the knowledge of grammar you 
need in a new, simple way, which makes 
it both easy and very interesting. 


ITALIAN 


Could you go to Europe and speak 
well enough to be understood by cus 

‘ toms and railway officials, hotel peo 
‘_ ple, taxi-drivers, waiters? Could you 
understand them? Everybody wants 
to be able to talk and read at least 
one of the four principal European 
langages—either for traveling abroad, 
for general culture, or for business 
reasons. Can you? 






















No English Used 


When you open the first lesson of the 
Pelman method, you will be surprised to see 

not a single word in English. But you soon realize 

that no English is necessary. You find that you already 
know enough foreign words to start—words that are almost 
the same in English—and that you can easily discover the 
meaning of the unfamiliar words by the way they “fit in” 
with the ones you recognize at sight. 

At the same time correct pronunciation and accent are 
taught from the very first lesson by a remarkable new in- 
vention that makes this part of your progress astonishingly 
easy. 

Send for free book 

This free book will give 
you a convincing demon- 
stration of the wonder- 
ful Pelman method ; 
it shows you that 
you can read, at 
sight, a page of 
the language 
you decide to 
learn. It 
shows why it 
is possible to 
guarantee 










South America is one of the fastest 
growing commercial countries in the 
world today. Every year more business 
is transacted with Brazil and Argentine 
and every year more people leave for the 
rapidly growing cities in these countries. 
How can you hope to share in the vast 
business boom that is sweeping 
South America, if you can’t speak 
Spanish? And, if you go to 

Spain, you simply must know 


Read This 
GUARANTEE 


Every Pelman Language Course is 
taught with the absolute guarantee 
that if the student is not completely. 

























t h at you naps 4 . 7 Spanish. 

will learn { satisfied after completing it, his 

: ith “- tuition will be at once refunded on THE 
rench, d , PELMAN 

mand, 

Spanish, emand LANGUAGE 

Tiscenan or INSTITUTE 

" li stale Signed J Suite 1-899 

tallan within B. C. McCULLOCH 19 West 44th Street 

a_ short time, President “4 New York City 

to your satisfac- o° Please send me 


The Pelman Language 


tion, or it will Sustitute 


your free book giving 


cost you nothing. New York City full information about the 
Can a fairer offer than Pelman system of Language In- 
that be made? Send for ~O struction ie ome 
the book today. It costs you ee j 
nothing. It places you under-no obli- 
gation. No salesman will call upon you. Mail Name 
che coupen.at ance, | ”—tit*i‘(“‘“t‘“é“ RE ewe tee eee neta wee ene umeee sees 
The Pelman Language Institute 
tas” wg er - tne Beane 0 ap i eee Sa 6 ko ie ar ween Oe le a a | 
Suite L-899, 19 W. 44th St., New York City 
P ERGO eh eae see tencinessertoc sowie ETC ere 
I am interested in the language checked below 
/ [ ] French [ ] Spanish [ ] German [ } Italian 
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US WITH DEATH’ 





TERRIFIC HURRICANE KEEPS “RENDEZVO 





























SHOREGOING PLEASURE CRAFT: BISCAYNE BOULEVARD, 











Miami, Is Littered With Boats Which Were Driven Ashore During 

the Great Hurricane Which Took Toll of Hundreds of Lives and 

Millions of Dollars’ Damage as It Whirled Across the State of 
Florida. 

(Times Wide World Photos, ) 








































































OUT OF ITS ELEMENT: FIVE-MASTED 
SHIP 
Driven Ashore by the Fury of the Hurricane 
and Stranded at the Foot of Seventh Street, 
Miami. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 




















WRECK- 


A DEVASTATED SKYSCRAPER: THE 


MEYER-KISER BANK BUILDING 
at Miami (Fourteen Stories) It Is Said May 
Have to Be Torn Down and Rebuilt. 
(P. & A. Photo.) 











AGE 
EVERY- 
WHERE: 





THE FOOT 
OF THE 





CAUSE- 
WAY, 
Biscayne 
Bay, Miami, 


After the 





Great 
Storm. 


(Times Wide 






































World 
Photos.) - 
“AND ALL THE WORLD WAS IN THE SEA”: FLOODED AREA ws 5 _ “WE ARE SAFE”: REFUGEES WIRE HOME 
c / After the Great Florida Hurricane. Most of Them:'Had Lost Everything 
on Flagler Boulevard, West Palm Beach, Fla. \ But the Clothing They Had On. This Photograph Was Taken by the First 
\ Aviator to ily Into the Storm Area . 
(Times Wide World Photos.) y (P. & A. Photo.) 
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AS IT WREAKS ITS PITILESS RAGE ON FLORIDA CITIES 







































































THE AFTER 
MATH OF 
THE 
STORM: 
SCENE ON 
BISCAYNE 
BAY, 


Miami, Show- 











— 





ing How 
Barges and 
Pieasure 
Craft Were 
Washed 
Ashore and 
. Left High and 
Dry When the 
Waters 


Receded. 











(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
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West Palm Beach, Under Water During the Great Storm Which Swept 
Over Florida. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


HOME IS STILL HOME: MRS. W. L. SLOAN THE HURRICANE AT ITS WORST: FLAGLER DRIVE, 
and Her Little Son, Norman, on the Steps of Their Wrecked Home in Miami. \/ 


(P. & A. Photo.) 









































A TOTAL LOSS: ONE OF THE LARGE AUTOMOBILE SHOWROOMS WHEN THE ELEMENTS RAN AMUCK: WRECKED HOMES 


> Mi P ait i Fat mn Secti s PC re j , T « dl 2 P . " " ‘. P 
of Miami Is Completely Wrecked. The Sections of Concrete Look Uncannily Like in Miami, Fla., on Which the Hurricane Wreaked Its Fury. 


Skeletons as They Lie Seattered About the Scene. 
(Times Wide World Photes.) (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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JAPANESE 
FLAPPERS 
ON PLEAS- 
URE BENT: 
THE 
JINRIKISHA 
Is the Chief 
Mode of 
Transit in the 
Cities of the 
Flowery 


Kingdom. 























TAXIS OF OLD 
EGYPT: THE 
PATIENT 
CAMEL 
Answers All 
Purposes in the 
Shadow of the 
Pyramids, 
Though He 
Would Be Out 
of the Running 
at Broadway 
and Forty-sec- 
ond Street 
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other large city of the Western World would 

be without a speed limit! One has a chaotic 
vision of taxis running wild all over the place, for 
the taxi driver, whether European or American, is 
before all things a lover of high speed and short 
cuts. 

There are other means of conveyance, however— 
especially in the immemorial East—for which no 
speed limit is needed, and they seem to meet the 
requirements of residents and tourists in those 
ancient lands just as well as the modern pirate 
craft of our own land meet the American demand 
to get to where you’re going as soon as the gas 
will carry you there. 


és HINK what New York, London, Paris, or any 


ON THE GANGES: A TROOP OF ELEPHANTS 0 


For instance, the sedan chair, which was highly 
popular in Europe in the eighteenth century, is 
still in wide use in China. It carries a single person 
and is usually borne on poles by two men. The 
rickshaw requires only one man to pull it, and is 
used in most countries of the East. The Peking 
cart is drawn by a donkey wearing a string of bells. 
And of course there are camels and elephants, for 
which it really cannot be claimed that they were 
built either for speed or for comfort. However, they 
get there sooner or later, and the Asiatic is never 
in a hurry. Furthermore, it is no harder to accus- 
tom one’s self to the swaying motion of one of these 
beasts of burden than it is to grow used to the 
motion of a ship at se 


at Mahaweli, India, Where They Are Largely Patronized by Tourists. 


One of the greatest surprises which American 
travelers find in India is the use of women as taxis 
—that is, for baggage. They strap heavy suitcases 
on their backs without the smallest hesitation and 
set off for the hotel at a surprisingly lively pace 
when one remembers that one is in the dreaming 
Orient. And they take It as a matter of course, 
having never heard of the emancipation of their sex. 

A peculiar characteristic of traveling Americans 
is that they usually lose the love of hustle and hurry 
which distinguishes them at home when they visit 
a more leisurely land. In Rome they do as Rome 
does—which generally means a decided slowing up. 

However, “Do it now” will probably remain the 
motto of America for some time to come—and espe- 
cially of its taxi drivers. 



























































TAXIS OF INDIA: A SCENE 


Where a “Covered Wagon” Variety Is in Use. 
samships, Ltd.) 


(Photos Courtesy Canadian Pacific Ste 
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IN MADURA, 


IVE BAZAAR IN INDIA: DARJEELING, 


A NAT = 
Where “Taxis” Known as Rickshaws Are to Be Seen With Their Human 


Motive Power Waiting for Business. 
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AN ENCHANTING OLD SHERATON BED THE CHAIRS IN 


of Painted Satin Wood, With the Field Canopy 
English Chintz in Bright Red and Blue Green on a Cream Ground, in a 


1 rs al Xn 
Frame Hung With 
\ / 


Chamber Carpeted With Blue Green, the Walls of Yellow Pink. \} 


(Diane Tate & Marian Hall, Inc., Decorators.) 


By Lillian Morgan Edgerton 

HIS is harvest time for both the home decorators 

and the merchants who supply the materials 

with which to furnish or to refurbish interiors. 
The treatment of windows through which the light 
and sunshine are to be coaxed or an unlovely view 
excluded is a perplexing problem to some, while 
others have an apparent flare for effect. The cur- 
taining with net or georgette in the conventional 
manner is quite simple, with examples in plenty 
all about. It is the over-curtain, the hanging and 
valance that give an air to the room and supply its 
note of style. An apparently simple framework 
may be really difficult if it is to be given any dis- 


tinction, or to express an original idea. Women of 


today are sophisticated and accomplished 


size and expense is done nowadays in chintz. This 
may mean one of the enchanting chintzes, g!azed 01 
plain, from France or England, or an inexpensive 
cotton cretonne or printed linen of moderate price 
made in America. Many of these reproduce foreign 
patterns, drawing inspiration from the rare arts of 
Europe and the Orient. Quantities of intriguing 
chintzes originally designed, graceful and grateful, 
are to be had in artistic combinations of color. This 
is the very peak of the season for these materials 
and golden opportunities in pattern, quality and 
price are offered to the discriminating shopper. 
* 

It is the skilled decorator who devises ways and 
means for the most successful results in the use 
of chintz. Lengths of stuff, however pretty, cut from 


y (Diane 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED DINING ROOM 


Are Covered With English Chintz and Bird Paintings, Done by Maude, Hang 
£ & ; 


on the Wall. 


Tate & Marian Hall, Inc., Decorators.) 


the bolt and hung from a rod are no longer regarded 
with respect. Countless ways of emphasizing the 
color values and enhancing the beauty of flowered 
and figured chintzes are constantly being shown by 
the decorators in New York and the inspiring illus- 
trations are close by, for the benefit of every one 
who is ambitious to try her hand. Not only the 
cretonnes and softly finished chintzes are used for 
over-curtains and lambrequins, but the highly glazed 
sort is considered very stylish. 

ik + * 

One of the most brilliantly successful of the younger 
decorators adds a finely pleated narrow frill of 
chintz in a plain color or a patterned material, taking 
the tint of the trimming from a note of color in the 
design. A glazed chintz in heavenly shades of lav- 
ender, blue and green, with a touch of 





in the art of arranging their homes and 
furnishings with taste and individuality, 
and many are exceedingly clever about it. 
> * x 

There was a period not so long ago 
when nothing other than velvet or satin 
gorgeously brocaded or plain was con- 
sidered the proper fabric for a drawing 
room, library or sitting room. That was: 
before the day of living rooms, and ex- 
amples of the handsome hangings and 
upholstery that ornamented the interiors 
of fine homes are still extant. Splendid 
houses are still furnished with the cost- 
liest stuffs to be found in the markets 
of the world, representing often fortunes 
in fabrics, in comparison with the values 
of earlier days. But the living room or 
salon in a house or apartment of modest 
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A CHAIR COVER 
OF THE FASH- 
IONABLE TOILE 
DE JOUY 
Is the High Light 
in a Charming Liv- 
ing Room Done in 
Gray and Warm 
Shades of Red, 
With an Antique 
Hooked Rug _ Be- 


fore the Mantel. 
(Diane Tate & 

Marian Hall, Ince., 

Decorators ; Photo 
by Harting.) 








rose, is made into curtains having an 
edge of narrow pleating in blue chintz 
the shade in the field of the figured 
curtain. Chintz is the smartest material 
now used for furniture covers, as well as 
for chairs, couches and the valances and 
hangings on four-poster beds, for dress- 
ing tables, window seats, radiator pro- 
tection and is the answer to many cther 
needs in the beautifying of a home 
interior. 





Simplicity, of course, is the one su- 
preme note struck in modern decoration. 
It is an elusive quality, which fortu- 
nately can be maintained even with a 
rich and kaleidoscopic scheme of colors 
in the decoration of the home. 
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CHINTZ IN TWO DIFFERENT PATTERNS 
Is Employed for Hangings and Chair Cover, and Potted Geraniums 
Add to the Homelike Air of a Bedroom. 


(Diane Tate & Marian Hall, Inc., Decorators. ) 
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BLUE 


Decorating the 


TASSELS ON A WHITE BACKGROUND 
Walls and Flowered Chintz Trimmed With Narrow 
Pleating of Plain Blue, Are Part of a Charming Living Room. 


(tose 


Cumming, Decorator; Photo by Harting.) 


Suggestions and Advice Regarding Home Decorations Will on Request Be Given by the Interior Decoration Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 


West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Stars in the Movie Firmament 























IN HOLLYWOOD THE GOLDEN: 


at the Home of Helen Ferguson. 


Left to Right: Mrs. Reginald Denny, Laura LaPlante, Helen Ferguson, Ruth 


Clifford and Ruth Roland. 


(Pacific Press Syndicate.) 
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A BATHING PARTY 
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excitement of her amatory tangle with Romeo, 

there really is something in a name. This 
applies especially to the stage and screen. A 
matinee idol or a film beauty simply must have a 
monicker that sourds romantic; and if he or she 
happens to have been born with the other kind, 
the first thing to do is to drop it. Likewise a 
comedian must have a name that suggests, how- 
ever faintly, comedy. 

The best example that has come into prominence 
lately is the name of a 290-pound funmaker of 
Vienna who has been signed by Universal to make 
American pictures. He is known as Charles Puffy. 
V’hether the course of nature or a sound eye to 
professional advancement is responsible for this 
very fitting cognomen we have at present no means 
of ascertaining. But if he really inherited the name 
of Puffy, the man mountain may well doff his derby 


to the guiding stars that provided so well for him. 
* * * 


N: matter what Juliet may have said in the 


And speaking of Charles Puffy, his stories for 
Universal release are to be written by no less an 
author than Octavus Roy Cohen. Thus, one by 
one, the roses fall and‘literature has to share the 
typewriters of genius with its so much more popular 
ana prosperous sister art. But the older sister still 
has her devotees, and a few faithful wooers who 
have not yet deserted her. 

* * * 

Esther Ralston, departing for the West to be 
made a Paramount star, has left the réle in which 
she was to have appeared in “Love ’Em and Leave 
’"Em” to Evelyn Brent. 


, UPHOLDING THE FAMILY | 
HONORS: FLORENCE FAIRE, 
Niece of Douglas Fairbanks, Who 
Is Entering the Movie Field in Sup- | d 





port of Gloria Swanson. 
<—€ (Florence Vandamm.) 


Simultaneously with Miss Ralston’s departure for 
California, Carmel Myers set out from Los Angeles 
for the East. There is no connection between these 
two pilgrimages except as an example of the law 
of compensation which Emerson discerned in nature. 
The pulchritude percentages of New York and Holly- 
wood remain unchanged. 

* * * 

The title of First National’s “Charleston Kid,” 

featuring Dorothy Mackaill, Jack Mulhall and others, 


MARGARET QUIMBY, 
in “Cheer Up, Charlotte” (Ufa- 


Famous Players). »—-> 





























LUPINO LANE, 


Who Will Appear in Comedies to Be Released 


Through Educational Film Exchanges. 
(Times Wide World Studios.) 


Questions of General Interest Regarding Photoplays and Players Will Be Answer 
Addressed to the Motion Picture Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West 
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STARS OF THE 
SILVER SCREEN 





DORIS KENYON. 


CTRESS on stage and screen, poetess, 

A and shortly to become the bride of Mil- 

ton Sills—such, in brief, is the story of 

Doris Kenyon, one of the most talented and 
popular of the younger film stars. 

She was born in Syracuse, N. Y., on Sept. 5, 
1897, and was educated at Packer Institute and 
Columbia University. Her first part was in 
Victor Herbert’s light opera, “Princess Pat,” 
“some eight years ago. Then she turned to the 
movies and appeared with George Beban in 
“The Pawn of Fate.” Three years in the pic- 
tures were followed by a return to the stage 
in “The Girl in the Limousine.” Among her 
recent film appearances have been “Idle 
Tongues,” “A Thief in Paradise,” “The Half 
Way Girl,” “Men of Steel” and “Mismates.” 

In .addition to the muse of drama Miss 
Kenyon has been visited by that of verse. 
She collaborated with her father in a collec- 
tion of poems éfititled “Spring Flowers in 
Rouen,” and all by herself produced “A Book 
of Monologues,” besides contributing various 
metric utterances to leading magazines. 

The Kenyon-Sills nuptials, it is announced, 
will occur in the East, much to the disap- 
pointment of Hollywood, which had promised 
to do itself proud on that auspicious occasion. 








has been changed, in accordance with the spirit of 
the age, to “Just Another Blond.” And yet Mr. 
Ziegfeld declared a few weeks ago that blonds were 
no longer really popular! As a matter of fact, they 
are not only preferred, but gilt-edged. 

* * % 

Edmund Lowe is in England conferring with A. S. 
M. Hutchinson, author of the novel, “One Increasing 
Purpose,” on the scenario of that highly edifying 
tale which is to be filmed, in part, in Albion’s isle. 

* * * 
The part of a tugboat captain will be played by 


“W. C. Fields in a comedy picture to be entitled 


“Sweethearts in Every Port,” which will be pro- 
duced after the completion and release of “So’s 


Your Old Man.” 
* * a 


Another romance of the screen is revealed in the 
announcement of the engagement of Alberta Vaughn 
and Grant Withers, both well-known members of 
Hollywood’s most exclusive movie set. 

* * * 

Maria Liszt, grandniece of the composer, tells us 
that her uncle, were he alive today, would not like 
jazz. . . . We wonder what Shakespeare would 
think of the movies. . . Unfortunately there are 
no relatives to tell us. Renee Adoree denies 
very emphatically that she is engaged to be mar- 
ried to anybody. . . . Bebe Daniels’s newest picture, 
“The Campus Flirt,” is on New York exhibition, 
having opened at the Rivoli. “What Price 
Glory?” is nearing completion at the Fox studios 
in California. Margie O’Shea of George 
White’s “Scandals” will probably appear in Mary 
Pickford’s next picture. 
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GERTRUDE OLMSTED, 


Popular Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Player, All Dressed 


Up as a Spanish Senorita. 


ed Gladly, Either in These Pages or by Mail, if 
Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Thomas Meighan in a New Picture, “Tin Gods”’ 
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THE HEART OF A DANCING GIRL: CARITA 
(Renée Adorée) Resolves to Nurse the Fever-Stricken Roger Drake Back V7 


to Health. 


By Mitchell Rawson 


“Variety” at the Rialto Theatre, New York, 

will ‘not, it is safe to predict, duplicate the 
long run of that exceptionally worth-while attraction. 
“Variety” was, according to general opinion, one of 
the three or four very best things of the kind ever 
done on the screen, whereas. “Tin Gods,” with 
Thomas Meighan, Renée Adorée:and Aileen Pringle 
featured, is simply a program picture which, while 
a little above the general average, will hardly set 
the smallest river in these States afire. 

However, it tells an interesting story in a com- 
petent manner, which is something to be thankful 
for, and the acting is as well done as might be 
expected from the names of the leading players. The 
plot was adapted from a play by William Anthony 
Maguire and deals with the unhappy history of an 
ambitious man who wanted to be a builder of bridges 
but who married the wrong kind of woman. She also 
is ambitious and has the political bee in her bonnet; 
she will not accompany her husband to the far places 
of the earth where it is necessary for a bridge- 
builder to go, and it is while she is making a speech 
over the radio about the necessity of bringing the 
power of mother love to bear upon the affairs of the 
whole community that her neglected little boy falls 
out of a window and is killed. 

Off goes the husband to South America to take 
charge of the erection of such a structure as he has 


Ty Paramount picture which has succeeded 


dreamed of. But he takes to drink, falls ill of a 
dangerous fever, and is nursed back to life by a 
dance-hall girl of Spanish name and temperament, 
who falls in love with him. He very gradually recip- 
rocates, and at last decides that he will ask his wife 
to divorce him so that he can marry the dancing girl 
and be happy. 

But in the meantime the lady at home has decided 
that separation from her husband is anything but 
good business for the political career in which all 
her hopes are centred, and she follows him to South 




















































: SECOND LOVE: THE EYES OF CARITA 
(Renée Adorée), Who Has Saved His Life, Begin to Attract Roger Drake 


(Thomas Meighan). 


America with the idea of persuading him to return 
with her and serve as a permanent exhibit of her 
status as a good wife and home body. Arriving 
unexpectedly she meets the dancing girl and reveals 
her identity, and the Spanish maiden, despairing of 
everything, ends her life by leaping from the great 
bridge which her lover has built. 

Whether husband and wife were reconciled or not 
the picture does not reveal. It seems very unlikely. 

Thomas Meighan, as usual, does his work very 
satisfactorily, though the réle of Roger Drake is not 
one which gives him any great scope. The part of 
the wife is played by Aileen Pringle, and it is really 
a pity that so charming a person should have been 
so self-absorbed as was Janet Stone. Renée Adorée 
is the Spanish dancing girl. Hers is really the only 
part that allows the player very much opportunity 
for emotional expression, of which, it is needless 
to say, Miss Adorée avails herself to the full. 

One refreshing feature of the picture is that when 
the dancer leaps from the high bridge she is not 
resuscitated in order to make a happy ending. Thus, 
step by step, the art of the motion picture does 
improve after all. 

The moral lesson (if there is one) in “Tin Gods” 
will hardly prove acceptable to extreme feminists. 
In spite of Janet Stone and her ambition to be Sen- 
ator, marriage and a career do sometimes go hap- 
pily together in the lives of modern women. But 
there is always the danger of neglecting the primary 
obligations. 























A BUILDER OF 
BRIDGES: 
THOMAS 
MEIGHAN, 

in “Tin Gods,” as 

Seen by Fowler, 


the Caricaturist. 














BEFORE HIS TROUBLES BEGAN: THE YOUNG 


ENGINEER, 


Roger Drake (Thomas Meighan), and His Little Son in “Tin 


Gods.” 

















SS 


MISMATED: THOMAS MEIGHAN AND AILEEN PRINGLE 
as the Devoted Husband and Ambitious Wife in “Tin Gods.” 
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Exquisite Tapestries Woven in Old Beauvais 
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CHAIRS THAT TELL STORIES: THE FAIRY TALES OF JEAN VEBER TAPESTRY WORKERS AT BEAUVAIS: FLAT LOOMS 


Are Illustrated on These Chairs, Which Form Part of the Permanent Exhibit Wi 


at Beauvais. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


























“LE RETOUR”: “THE RETURN,” 
a Tapestry Made After a Design by Ruquetin, Which Was 
Begun in 1919 and Finished This Year. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Are Used, and the Design Hangs Behind the Artists. 
V (Times Wide World Photos.) 





ORTY-ONE miles northwest of 
Paris, in the valley of the Therain, 


a tributary of the Oise, lies the fine 
old town of Beauvais, with its unfinished 
cathedral, which was begun in the year 
1225. The city is famous for grain and 
wine, but most of all for its tapestries, 
which have carried the name of the place 
to ail parts of the earth where the finer 
things of art are known and loved. 

The photographs on this page show 
some of the products of the Beauvais 
looms, and some of the artists who have 
made the creation of these tapestries 
their life work. 

The one entitled “Le Retour,” which 
measures about ten feet by thirteen, took 
no less than seven years to complete, 
having been begun in 1919 and completed 
in the present year. 

Most of the Beauvais work is done on 
flat looms, as will be seen in the photo- 
graphs displaying the artists actually at 
work. The Gobelin tapestries, on the 
other hand, are woven on erect frames, 
the artists standing. 

In the midst of an industrial age the 
love of beauty for its own sake lives 
on at Beauvais. Much of the medieval 
craftsman’s jay in creative activity is to 
be found there among the weavers of 
enchantment. 

















A SCREEN AT BEAUVAIS: THIS EXAMPLE OF 











| Dany anil TAPESTRY 
- —, -— — Was Executed by André Fremont After a Design by 
V Cappiello. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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IN THE GARDENS OF THE MANUFACTURE NATIONALE DE BEAU- A STUDENT AT BEAUVAIS: JEANNE LIVIER, 


VAIS: JEAN AJALBERT 


4 
of the Académie Goncourt, Director of the Beauvais Plant, and Léon Cartier, \ } 19 Years Old, Who Is in the Fifth Year of Her Course in Tapestry Weaving. 
Who Was Recently Decorated With the Cross of the Legion of Honor for His V She Is Making a Chair Cover After a Design by Gaudissard. 


Artistic Achievements. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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CITY BOYS LEARN NATURE’S CRAFT AT NATIONAL FARM SCHOOL 
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A DOYLESTOWN PLOWMAN: 
PUPILS 


ONE OF THE 


FEEDING TIME: THE POULTRY FARM AT DOYLES- 


TOWN, 





; Which Last Year Produced 30,000 Dozen Eggs. 


of the National Farm School Which Is Training Students 
stone! ” . “4 g (@ Hamilton Maxwell, Inc., N. Y.) 


to Be Skilled Agriculturjsts to Man the Farms of America. 





(@ Hamilton Maxwell, Inc., N. Y.) 


OUNDED in 1896 by the late Dr. Joseph Kraus- 
HK kopf with one building and 160 acres to work 
on, the National Farm School at Doylestown, 
Pa., today comprises nine farms covering 1,095 acres 
and an attendance of 173 boys between the ages of 


Capper of Kansas, who spoke at the opening of the 
national drive in New York. “Agriculture is the 
basic industry of this country, and a high proportion 
of men and women cannot be removed from the farms 
without endangering the stability of the nation. Ob- 


16 and 21. A nation-wide campaign has been begun 
with a view to raising $5,000,000 


viously the only checkmate to this situation lies in 


teaching the city youths that by proper scientific 
training in agriculture the country may hold forth 

for them advantages that the city does not offer. 
“The really brilliant factor in pointing the right 
way is the National Farm School. This school, which 
for the last thirty years has taken city boys and edu- 
caced them scientifically in agricul- 





within the next three years to enable 
the school to carry out its plans of 
expansion. 

The object of the school, which is 
free and non-sectarian, is to train 
American youths. in the various 
branches of scientific agriculture. A 
three-year course is offered, which 
provides not only practical and theo- 
retical farm training but also a sec- 
ondary school education. It is de- 
clared that so great is the demand 
for graduates that over forty jobs 
await every boy completing the 
Doylestown course. 

“The persistent drift of farmers to 
the cities is making for an alarming 
situation,” declared Senator Arthur 
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A PURE-BRED HOLSTEIN: ONE OF THE PRIDES 


THE NATIONAL 
FARM SCHOOL: 
AN AIRPLANE 
VIEW 
of the Institution 
at Doylestown, 
Pa., Where Young 
People of Limited 
Means Receive a 
Three-Year 
Course in Scien- 


tific Agriculture. 


(@® Hamilton Max- 
well, Inc., N. Y.) 





ture, intends by its expansion proj- 
ect to be of greater service to the 
nation by not only incorporating 
courses for women but also by in- 
creasing its student enrolment four- 
fold.” 

Among those interested in the 
movement are Samuel Vauclain, 
President of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, ex-Governor William  S. 
Sproul of Pennsylvania, Adam L. 
Gimbel, Abraham [Erlanger and 
Manny Strauss. 

With increased support from men 
of wealth and infiuence and with a 
general realization of the impor- 
tance of the work an! the oppor- 
tunities offered, the Naticval Farm 
School’s future seems assured. 





































“IT’S A PEACH OF A PEACH CROP”: AN UN- 





DERGRADUATE ssast of 
lati Doylestown, Pa. of the National Farm School Stands in the Midst o 
‘ of the National Farm School at Doylestown, Fa d » Some of the Kindly Fruits of the Earth. 4) 
(© Hamilton Maxwell, Inc., N. Y.) (@ Hamilton Maxwell, Inc., N. Y.) 
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BOTTOM- 
LEY, 
the Hard-Hitting First Baseman 
of the St. Louis Cardinals. 

















ROGERS HORNSBY, 


in Either Major League. 
























y 
THE OLD WAR CHIEF OF 
THE INDIANS: TRIS 
SPEAKER, 
Manager, Captain and Centre 
Fielder of the Cleveland Club. 












































































GROVER CLEVELAND 
“ALEXANDER, 
Veteran Right-Handed Pitcher of 

the Cardinals. 


HOMER 

SUMMA, 

a Star of the Indian Out- 
field. 


(Fotograms.} 
b noon | 
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LUKE SEWELL, V 














Catcher on the Cleveland 


Team. 


<—« 


Manager aid Second Baseman of the Car- 
dinals; Possibly the Most Valuable Player 

























WILLIE SHERDEL, 


the Cardinals’ Crack Southpaw. 




















LESTER BELL, 
St. Louis Third Baseman, Who 
Swings a Wicked Bat. 
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Desperate Fighting Features 
League for the Baseball 


By Grover Theis 


™ ELDOM has there been a baseball sea- 
S son in which the race in both the 
National and the American leagues 
has been as frenzied or as prolonged as 
the present pennant battle which may 
bring the series to New York or Cleveland 
and St. Louis or Cincinnati. As this is 
being written victory is no mathematical 
certainty for any of the teams. 
However, the trend of opinion among 
the followers of the season favors the New 
York Yankees and the St. Louis Cardinals. 
The wish may father the thought in some 
cases, with Yankee fans naturally prefer- 
ring them over the Cleveland Indians. The 
choice of the Cardinals may also be 
prompted in part by sentiment, because 
there is hardly a fan outside of Cincinnati 
who isn’t swayed a bit by a desire to see 
St. Louis and Rogers Hornsby win. St. 
Louis has never had a pennant team in the 
days of the present leagues, but has con- 
sistently supported two teams. It deserves 
its reward. Likewise Hornsby is a popular 
figure, and, just as two years back every 
one was jubilant when Walter Johnson of 
the Senators got his chance at last in a 









































CHARLIE JAMIESON, | 
Left Fielder of the Cleveland Club. 


world’s series, every one wants to see the 
Rajah get his opportunity. 

The National League race has been the 
Within three weeks of the 
series date there were six National League 
clubs that had a fighting chance to win 
[hey were the Pirates, Cards, Reds, Giants, 
Cubs and Robins. These fell by the way- 
side finally, leaving the Pirates, the Cards 
and the Reds. The champions of last year 
were the first te “crack,” probably due 


more exciting. 


largely to dissension in the team’s ranks. 
The Cardinals and Reds remained, one 
leading one day and the other the next, 
and now and then being tied. 

Although the Yankees went into this 
same period with a margin that was re- 
garded as safe on all sides, they suddenly 
almost: “blew” their chances in the recent 
crucial series with the contending Cleve- 
land Indians. Prior to that the Senators 
had dropped out of the picture. 

With no mathematical certainty to go 
on, predictions are hazardous. The pre- 


ponderance of opinion being for a world’s 
series between the Yankees and the Cardi- 


nals, a comparison of these teams will at 
least reflect the “doping” that the fans 
themselves are doing at present. 

The most obvious observation is that the 
Yankees have had considerable world’s 
series experience, while the Cardinals have 
had none. That this has a bearing on the 


GEORGE 
UHLE, 
Pitching Ace of the Cleveland Indians. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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HERB PENNOCK, 
the Yankees’ Star Southpaw. 




















ON 
THE 
RECEIV- 


ING END: BARNEY BENGOUGH, 
Catcher of the Yankees. 


ures the Contest 1n Each Major 
ball Championship of 1926 
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prospects cannot be disputed, but often the 
team going into a new adventure has a 
spirit that offsets the confidence born of 
familiarity. If the Yanks and Cards are 
the teams to face each other the fans will 
probably see a series of hard hitting, 
which will make it attractive to the great 
majority. Both New York and St. Louis 
have clubs that wield their bats with force. 
In fact, they may be rated as fairly equal 
in this respect. 

A similar offense naturally makes the 
outcome hinge largely on the question of 
defense. Gehrig of the Yanks stands 
against Bottomley for the Cards on first 
base. Each is a hard hitter, and they 
match fairly well in speed. On second 
base are Lazzeri and Hornsby. Hornsby 
inevitably rates the better, with the reser- 
vation that he has still to prove a series 
player. Babe Ruth, for example, is only 
a moderate series player, though his abil- 
ity from one end of the season to the other 
rates him in the front. By the same token 
Lazzeri, though inexperienced, may prove 
the surprise of the day. At shortstop are 
Koenig and Thevenow, both untried play- 
ers, with Koenig likely to prove a harder 
hitter and Thevenow the steadier player. 
On third base are Lester Bell and Joe 
Dugan. Dugan appears to have the edge 
in smartness. 

Bob Meusel and Hafey are in left field. 


EPPA 

RIXEY, 

Southpaw Pitcher of the Cincinnati 
Reds. 


Meusel is the more experienced by far. 
His ability is proven. In centre are Combs 
and Douthit, the former the faster man 
and the latter the better thrower, which 
may count vitally in a long hitting series 
Ruth and Southworth are matched in the 
other garden. Ruth should do the better, 
but his world’s series form has never been 
particularly remarkable. 

Behind the bat O’Farrell of the Cardi- 
nals ranks as the smartest catcher in the 
National League, with Pat Collins and 
Severeid of the Yankees hardly up to his 
class. However, Vick, who is the reserve 
man for O’Farrell, in turn, does not rank 
with the Yankee receivers. 

The pitchers show Shawkey, Hoyt and 
Sam Jones on the Yankees’ list of, right- 
handers and Pennock and Dutch Ruether 
as left-handers.. The Cardinals have Sher- 
del and Reinhart flinging from the port 
side and Rhem, Grover Cleveland Alexan- 
der, ‘Sothoron and Haines from right. 


Should the Indians win in the American 
League and the Reds in the National, the 
best pitching staffs in each league would 
be pitted against each other. This vital 
factor would stand out in any other com- 
bination of opponents. 



























EDDIE ROUSCH, 
Outfielder on the Cincinnati Club. 


LEW GEHRIG, 


the Yankee First Baseman. 




















































WAITE 
HOYT, 


One of the Stars of the Yanks’ 


Pitching Staff. 








ABOUT TO BUNT: 


RUTH, 








BABE 


the King of Swat and the Chief 


Mainstay of the 


WALLY 
PIPP, 


the Famous First Base- 


man of the Cincinnati 


Team. 


Yankees. 
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HORACE FORD, 


the Cincinnati 


stop. 


Short- 































“BUBBLES” HARGRAVES 
of the Reds, Who Stops 
Them as They Come Over 
the Plate. 
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MUSIC 


POETRY LIVE 


AMONG THE 


MOUNTAINS 


OF WALES 
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ABOVE THE 
CLOUDS: MOTOR- 
CYCLISTS ON 
LLANGYNOG 
Look Down Through 
the Mists Upon a 
Wide and Cultivated 


Countryside. 
(© Underwood & Under- 
wood.) 


: a * 3 
—. - 
CHEERING THE 
PRINCE OF 
WALES: DAUGH- 
TERS OF THE 
PRINCIPALITY 
Welcome His Royal 














AT CARNARVON CASTLE: THE NATIONAL 


ds EISTEDFODD, 


HEN Mr. Lloyd George grows poetic he 

W speaks of Wales, and he speaks in superla- 

tives and in glowing metaphors. Likewise 
do other Welshmen, though they may lack his gift 
of natural eloquence. Nor can the present traveler 
blame them, for the little principality is beautiful 
enough to inspire even a less naturally emotional 
race than the Welsh to flights of enthusiastic 
patriotism. 

Among those “stormy hills” a race. of freemen 
has been born and bred and nurtured in a passionate 
love of country. The Welsh were the original Britons 
and they never let you forget it. Before the Saxons 
came they were there. King Arthur belonged to 
them, and Merlin, and all the olden heroes of whom 
the bards: have sung—and still sing. For Wales is 
a land of music. Every year the national Eistedfodd 
draws singers and listeners from all over the country, 
and from England and the lands beyond the sea. 
The Welsh preserve, and largely speak, their own 
tongue, which is the original tongue of Britain. 
Among others who are able to make themselves 
understood in it is the Prince of Wales. himself, and 
the fact has greatly endeared him to the people of 
the land from whom his title is derived. 


Where Bards and Orators Celebrate Each Year the ; 
\ Ancient Glories of Wales. (Times Wide World Photos. ) y 


Highness on One of 

His Tours Through the 
iy, Northern Districts. 
(Times Wide World 


Photos.) »>-—> 

















All the emotional outlets are needed by so highly 
strung a nationality. Not only are the Welsh musi- 
cal, but they are poetic and religious. Some years 
ago there was a native son named Fred Thomas who 
gained fame in the prize ring. When he fought the 
lightweight champion in London a trainload of Welsh 
coal miners made the journey to the capital and 
serenaded their compatriot when he entered the ring 
with an ancient hymn which is known in English 
as “God of Our Fathers.” All the fierce clannishness 
which had become bone of their bone was enlisted 
in the support of him whom they imagined as fight- 
ing not only for a championship but for the honor 
and glory of his native land. And recently there 
was something like a riot in London when a certain 
Welsh author produced a play which was held to 
reflect upon the national character. 

From the above it may be seen that the Welsh 
are touchy, but they are also, when their corns are 
not trodden upon, one of the most generous and hos- 
pitable of people. They have a charm of their own, 
which is utterly distinct from the charm possessed 
by any other people. Though racially akin both to 
the Scottish highlanders and to the older stock in 
Ireland, climate or tradition or some other very 


powerful factor has marked them off both physically 
and mentally. 

The Welsh language is difficult, and while there 
are certain regions where an English-speaking tour- 
ist may have some trouble in finding any one to 
understand him, as a rule the people he will meet 
are bilingual. Aside from guide books, the best 
introduction to the country is George Borrow’s “Wild 
Wales.” 

The land is rich in mountain scenery and in quaint 
towns and villages, where much of the atmosphere 
of the past still remains. The national costume is 
reminiscent of the picture books of our childhood. 
There are any number of old women in the less 
frequented districts wearing stove-pipe hats exactly 
like the one which was favored by Mother Goose. 

A large strain of Welsh blood flows through the 
veins of the American people. Among other distin- 
guished men we owe to them Thomas Jefferson. And 
our best advice to travelers in Wales is to look for 
the bright side of things. The natives are almost as 
sensitive to foreign criticism as we are. And that 
is saying much. 

“Taffy was a Welshman,” but there is every reuson 
to believe he was shamefully maligned. 
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SINGERS FROM WALES: THE BARLWYD HARP CHOIR J 
at the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, Near London. 
«(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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WALES HAS ITS INDUSTRIAL CRISES: STRIKING COAL MINERS 
Smile for the Camera Near One of the South Wales Collieries. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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CHAMPIONS OF SPORT MEET TRIUMPHS AND REVERSES 






















































EDGEMERE 
HANDICAP: 
PEANUTS 
WINS THE WEEK’S SPORTING 
the $5,000 Event 
om at Aqueduct CELEBRITY 
3 ~- - (3 Race Track, New 
pa oa ms York, With 
‘? td we oie ‘ Pompey Second 
pei nie and Black Maria 
= gives Third. The Win- 
ner Created a 
New World’s 
Record by Step- 
ping the Distance 
of a Mile and a 
Furlong in 
1:48 3-5. 


(Times Wide Worid 
Photos.) 
















































THE BIG GOLF SURPRISE: VON ELM 
DEFEATS BOBBY JOIES 

in the National Amateur Golf Final at 

Short Hills, N. J. The Photograph Was 


Taken at the Eighth Hole. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


ee ——__—_———— Ee See 6 ae E “hi ee ‘22-YEAR-OLD Frenchman, René ° 
aaa SS . iy Sadi ; ie 2 A Lacoste, today holds the American 

\/ \ LUCKY CHAMPIONSHIP: VAL \Weee im gh pe ae y ; WS a : ee aap tennis championship, having won 

aha RUSTERHOLZ it in three sets from a fellow-country- 
of Zanesville, Ohio, Wins the Horse- man, Jean Borotra, in the final match of 
shoe Pitching Title at the Annual the title meet at Forest Hills, Long Is- 
Pennsylvania Railroad Outdoor land. Tilden, Richards, Williams and 
Championship Meet Held at the Ses- , , 
quicentennial Stadium in Philadelphia. Johnston had all fallen before the rac- 
(Times Wide World Photos.) quets of the Gauls, and by scores of 
6—4. 6—0 and 6—4 Lacoste seized the 
laurels of supremacy. 

Three years ago, when Lacoste first 
visited the United States as a member 
of the French Davis Cup team, Tilden 
predicted that he would prove to be the 
man of destiny in tennis. Not only has 
he handsomely justified this prophecy, 
but he has also fulfilled the ambition 
of his father, who it appears was not 
enthusiastic over the idea of René play- 
ing tennis at all, but insisted that if he 
did he must attain the highest rung of 
the ladder. “Play tennis, if you must,” 
said the elder Lacoste, “but remember 
that you must become the _ world’s 
champion.” 

The most startling feature of the 
play at Forest Hills—aside from ibe 
final revolutionary spectacle of two 
Frenchmen playing for the American 
title—-was the downfall of Bill Tilden 
the great at the hands of Henri Cochet, 

















RENE LACOSTE. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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: ~ & eS * another entry from the iand where 
ro » = .@ frogs are esteemed a delicacy. It is 
= — a : altogether likely that Tilden will stage 
WINNING THE DAVIS CUP: FOR THE SEVENTH STRAIGHT YEAR a comeback next year, but for the pres- 
the World’s Team Championship in Lawn Tennis Is Captured by America When Dick Williams and ent the mighty has fallen 


Vincent Richards Defeat Brugnon and Cochet, the French Challengers, at the Germantown (Fa.) 
Cricket Club. 
(Times Wide World Photos. } 
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AND 
ROSALINDE 
FULLER, 
in a Scene 
From 
“Scotch 
Mist,” at 
the Klaw 


Theatre. 


(White 
Studio.) 


V 


MORGAN 
FARLEY, 
as Clyde 
Griffith in 
the Forth- 





PHILIP MERIVALE 
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NITA JACQUES, 
as the Queen of Sheba in “The Ramblers,” 
at the Lyric Theatre. 


(White Studio.) 


FEATURED IN BROADWAY PLAYS AT OPENING OF FALL 


1926 





SEASON 























BEHIND THE FOOT- 
LIGHTS 



















































BERNARD GRAN- 
VILLE AND 


JOYCE 
WHITE 


in a Number 


From “Cas- 
tles in the 
Air,” at the 
Selwyn 
Theatre. 


(Times 


Studios.) 


V 


FANNY 
BRICE, 
Playing 
the Title 








coming Play, 
“An American 
Tragedy.” 


(Times Wide World 


Studios.) 





















































YVONNE D’ARLE, 


Creating the Title Role in 
“The Countess Maritza,” at 


the Shubert Theatre. 


(Times Wide World Studios.) 


Questions of General Interest Regarding Plays and Players, Past and Present, Will Be Gladly Answered Either in T 
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WILLIAM HODGE. 


(Florence Vandamm.) 


ILLIAM ‘HODGE, who endeared himself 
V y to thousands of Americans in “The Man 
From Home” and is now appearing in a 
comedy of his own authorship, “The Judge’s Hus- 
band,” at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, was born 
in Albion, N. Y. This means that he is not a 
New Englander, as most playgoers assume from 
the characters he portrays behind the footlights. 
Born and bred in a family of ministers, young 
Hodge ran away from home when he was 17 
ard joined a theatrical repertoire company which 
traveled in Pennsylvania. Next, he went in musi- 
cal comedy with the Rogers Brothers, and his first 
role of any size was as a long-legged, side-burned 
villain from Brazil, in “The Reign of Error.” 
This led directly to his engagement by James A. 
Herne for the Broadway production of “Sag 
Harbor.” In this piece, one of Mr. Herne’s great- 
est successes, Hodge played a dryly humorous 
country boy with such success that his “line of 
parts” was set forever after. 
Every réle that William Hodge has played has 
a real spiritual kinship with his first réle in 
“Sag Harbor.” That was exactly twenty-six 
years ago, for Sept. 27 as Mr. Hodge’s opening 
date for “The Judge’s Husband” was chosen be- 
cause it was on Sept. 27 that he made his Broad- 
way début. Following “Sag Harbor,’ Mr. Hodge 
played in “Sky Farm” and in Henry W. Savage’s 
production of the musical success, “Peggy From 
Paris.” Then he appeared in “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch” and “The Dream City” before 
he broke records in “The Man From Home.” 
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Réle in 
“Fanny,” at 


the Lyceum 


Theatre. 


(Strauss-Peyton.) 










































































HELEN MENKEN, 


V/ Starring in “The Captive,” at VV 


the Empire Theatre. 


(Florence Vandamm.) 


If Addressed to the Dramatic Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N.Y. ° 


hese Pages or by Mail 
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Waat THE BooK-OF-THE MonTH CLUB 


DOES FOR ITS SUBSCRIBERS 


A new unique idea which keeps 
you from missing the best books 





HE Book-of-the-Month Club en- 
ables you to make certain that, 
no matter how busy you are, or 
how far removed from a book store, you 
will not miss reading the outstanding 
books that are published. This is a 
service of which many have written it is 














Henry 8S. Canby, 


Chairman “exactly what I have always wished for. 


bi] 


Each month the Selecting Committee of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club chooses a ‘‘best book”’ from: among the 
new books of all publishers. The personnel of the com- 
mittee insures both impartiality and 
good judgment in the choice of books. 
The members of the committee have no 
connection with the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, except to render their decision as 
to the “‘best books.” 

















The book selected is mailed to the 
home of each subscriber, just like a maga- 


zine. You are thus sure of getting and reading an out- 
standing book each month. If perchance you should not 
like the type of book selected, or if you have already read 
it, you may exchange it for a book you 
prefer, from a list of other good new 
books simultaneously recommended by 
the committee. The cost of the service 
itself is—nothing. You pay only the pub- 
lishers’ regular retail price for each book. 


Christopher Morley 





Already several thousand busy men 
and women-—indeed, some of the most 
prominent people in the country——have 
become subscribers to this service. ‘Those who join at this 
time are placed in the category of “charter’’ subscribers, 
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with special privileges which it will not be possible to offer 
later. Some of the typical comments, already received 
from subscribers, are given below: 


‘“T have often wished that such a plan were available, 
inasmuch as it is often rather difficult, for one who does 
not have much leisure, to browse around in search of a 
good book from among the tremendous number of new 
books which make their appearance every month.”’ 


—F. B. W., Anderson, Ind 





“T am one of those many thousands of women for whom 
reading is one of the necessitits of life, and who really 
prefer to read good things, but for whom in a busy day 
there is never sufficient time to make a proper selection. 
The club has filled for me a long-felt want.”’ 

—H. B., Los Angeles, Calif. 














“This novel and helpful plan should receive the endorse- 
ment. of every book-lover and educator in the country.” 


—C. P. M., Melrose, Mass. 


Dorothy Canfield 


‘““As a teacher and writer, | much appreciate your wonderful plan which for 
vears I have needed and so longed for!” 
—Mrs. A. E. M. H., Los Angeles, Calif. 





If you are interested in this idea and 
wish to consider becoming a “charter’’ 
subscriber, write for our prospectus, in 
which details of the service are fully 
outlined. It will completely convince you 
of one thing: that without effort, without 
extra expense and without limiting you 
in your choice of books, the plan makes 
certain that you will “keep up” with the Stteian ‘item? tele 
best literature of the day. 














Send for this prospectus, using the coupon below or 
a letter. Your request will involve you in no obligation. 





| BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 

218 West 40th St., Dept. 30-I, New. York, N. Y. 
| Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining the 
|. details of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This re- 
| quest involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your 
| service. 
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SPIRIT OF OUR EARLY HISTORY BROODS OVER OLD TICONDEROGA 
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DEFENSES OF 
LONG AGO: A 
BATTERY OF 24- 
POUNDERS 
at Old Fort Ticon- 
deroga, Showing 
the Southern End 
of Lake Cham- 
plain. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 
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THE KING’S 
GARDEN: IT 
WAS CALLED 
“LE JARDIN 
DU ROI” 
When the French 
Built Fort Ticon- 
deroga in 1755, 
and It Has Borne 
the Name. Ever 


Since. 
(Times Wide World 
<—-& Photos.) 











N the old French and Indian and Revolutionary 
Wars no military position played a more prom 
inent strategic role than Fort Ticonderoga, on 

the shores of Lake Champlain, and no spot in North 
America has more of the atmosphere of the past 
than the fort as it stands today, the property of 
Stephen Pell of New York. A ‘score of years ago 
the fort was a ruin; the old stone barracks, roofless, 
were filled with the débris of a hundred years; only 
the “King’s Garden” stood in its pristine beauty, it 
having been cultivated continuously since the 
French laid out the fort in 1755 and named the 
garden in honor of their sovereign overseas. 

Today, through the efforts of Mr. Pell and Colonel 

Robert M. Thompson, his father-in-law, a museum 
of unsurpassed historic interest has been created at 
Ticonderoga in the old West Barracks, and it is 
expected that the South Barracks will also be 
repaired to house Mr. Pell’s Revolutionary and pre- 


Revolutionary collections of weapons, uniforms, 


books, manuscripts and miscellaneous items which 
tell the long history of the place. 

Mr. Pell explains that the fort has not been ex- 
actly “restored.” Most of the stones used in repair- 


ing the walls were found where they had fallen 
from the tumbling ruins of the fort and have simply 
been put in place again. 

Above the massive archway fly three flags—the 
old royal standard of France, which first waved 
over Ticonderoga; the Union Jack of England, and 
the Stars and Stripes of the Thirteen Colonies. 

There are French military mess tables of the 
eighteenth century, with knives and forks used by 
officers and men of the armies of the Revolution. 
There are three-legged kettles in which their food 











was cooked; shovels, saws and pick-axes used by 
them in their work about the fort; old clay pipe- 
stems, buttons and buckles from uniforms worn by 
sturdy soldiers whose names now remain only In 
the musty regimental rolls and orderly books. A 
great heap of broken wine bottles beside the lake 
offers a mute testimonial to the fact that the old 
fighting men at Ticonderoga were not teetotalers. 

Ticonderoga passed from French to British hands 
in 1759, and in 1775 was seized by Ethan Allen “in 
the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress!” Since 1818 the beautiful promontory 
has belonged to the Pells, and the Colonial mansion 
known as the Pavilion, in which Stephen Pell lives 
today, was built one hundred years ago. 

Students of American history and all who are 
interested in natural beauty and who feel the charm 
of the past would be well advised to visit Ticon- 
deroga, where the very spirit of the early days of 
this nation seems to live on. 

It is a matter on which Americans may congrat- 
ulate themselves that not only at Ticonderoga, but 
all over the country, steps are being taken to pre- 
serve the scenes of great events in the past. 
































AN OLD FRENCH CANNON: 
IT COMMANDED THE 
WATERS 
of. Lake Champlain When the 
French King Ruled Over Fort 
Ticonderoga, Just as It Does 
Today Under the Stars and 



































MUSKETS WHICH SAW ACTIVE SERVICE: 
THE MUSEUM 


at Ticonderoga Showing Weapons Used by American, English 
and French Soldiers in Colonial and Revolutionary Days. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A ROOM IN 


Stripes. 
‘Times Wide Worid Photos.) 
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WHERE MANY HISTORIC FEET HAVE TROD: 


ENTRANCE TO THE COURTYARD 


of the Famous Old Fort at Ticonderoga, Where French, 
British and American Troops Fought and Stood Guard in 


the Early Days of This Country. 
(Times Wide World Photos. ) 
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A Strange New Dance Invades 
the Metropolis 


' 

| ITHIN the waxing and waning of the 

| past two moons a new dance has burst 
upon the town of Gotham-—-a twisting, 


stamping, intricate series of steps which is 
demonstrated primarily by Miss Ann Penning- 
ton, and secondarily by the McCarthy Sisters 
and the young ladies of the chorus, in George 
White’s revue, the “Scandals,” at the Apollo 
Theatre. It is called the Black Bottom and 
the name, it appears, is derived from a negro 
dance prevalent along the banks of the far- 
i Ly famed Swanee River, whose bottom is said to 
be oozy and muddy, so that the dance steps 
are designed to give the impression that the 
feet of the dancer are being Cragged along 
and lifted now and then out of the mud, 
The music for the song was written by Ray 
Henderson, the words by Lew Brown and B. G. 
De Sylva. These words graphically tell of how 
“The black bottom of the Swanee River 
Sometimes likes to shake and shiver,” 
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and also how, when the darkies have got into 
the spirit of the dance 

“Old fellows with lumbago 

And high yellows, away they go!” 
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A semi-circular rotation of the feet is used, 
the steps being against time, and producing a 
most novel rhythmic stamping (or “stomp- 
: ing’’) effect 
; PICKING ’EM UP AND LAYING ’EM DOWN: 
: THE DANCE FROM THE SWANEE RIVER, 
as Demonstrated by the Popular and Versatiie 
Ann Pennington. 
White Studio.) 
“STOMPIN’ ALONG”: ANN PENNINGTON 
in the “Black Bottom’’ Dance in George \ 
White’s Seandals, at the Apollo Theatre, New 
York. 
<—-K (White Studio.) 
} 
; ‘ 
¢ } 
| 
' 
I 
F\ 
In three words: 
| @ee 
{ a . di] . 
NOT too much Turkish; not too little Turkish; 
: ; : | 
; neither over-rich nor commonplace .. . But 
just enough Turkish ... there, in thtee words, is 
: \\ 
3 2 . ’ . i? . 
| FROM the secret of Fatima’s extraordinary delicacy 
; "WAY | 
’ - DOWN ON 
THE 
SW ANEE 
RIVER: 
THE NEW 
DANCE 
3 by Ann Pen- 
nington Which 
: Is One of the 
Features of 
George 
White’s 
Scandals. 
(White Studio.) 





FROM THE 
MUDDY 
BOTTOMS 


OF THE 
SWANEE: 
ONE OF THE 
MOVE- 
ong 
f th lew ; 
- “Bick What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 
Bottom” 
as Danced by 
Ann 
Pennington. 
(White Studio.) 
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Cash Awards to Winning Photographers | 


SS / = Second Prize—Five Dollars 
First Prize—Ten Dollars V Won by Frank Linehupel, 1448 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, II]. 





————— 




















- Ps. 
Amateur photographers 


everywhere are invited 
to send their latest and 
best photographs to the 
Mid - Week Pictorial, 
which will award a first 
prize of ten dollars ($10) 


in cash for the photo- 





graph adjudged the best 


ae 


each week, five dollars 
($5) for the second best, 
and three dollars ($3) 
for each additional pho- 


tograph published. 
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PASTORAL. 


















































THE TUG RACE. 
Three Dollars Awarded to W. A. Gordon, 
Port Dover, Ontario, Canada. 



























































SLEEPING AN 
QUARTERS. ANCIENT 
Three Dollars ——- 
T hree 
Awarded to Saatheie | 
Miss Verna Awarded to : 
Eleanor rer a ; 
Schwier, Bennett, 
230 North 428 East 
Arsenal Third 
Avenue, Street, Pe 
Indianapolis, Watsonville, 
Ind. Cal. 
| 
ANGLING. ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI. | 
Three Dollars Awarded to J]. J. Ryan, Box 66, Three Dollars Awarded to James A. Randall, 
Berkeley, R. I. V7 Hotel Margaret, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All Photographs Should Be Sent to the Amateur Photographic Editor, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N.Y. 
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1925 


Weekly Amateur Competition 
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THE FLYING BOAT. 


THE WATERFALL. 





Three Dollars Awarded to Laurie 





Three Dollars Awarded to J. F. 
McCartt, U. S. S. Cincinnati, c/o 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 


cane At 














A. H. Duchamp, 130 West Fifty 
sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 



















THE 


SHEPHERD OF 
Three Dollars Awarded to Mamie Bosselman, 515 West 
Ninth Street, Grand Island, Neb. 


THE FLOCK. 














THE WATERING POT. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Marie 
B. Cox, 2716 Bennett Avenue, 

Chattanooga, Tenn. j 
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THE GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
NEW YORK. 

Three Dollars Awarded to Fred 

B. Waddell, c/o Coliseum Cast 

Stone Co., Ludlow and Whittier 

Streets, Bronx, New York, N. Y. 




















THE BAREFOOT GIRL. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Miss May Marriner, 210 Richards 
Building, Lincoln, Neb. 
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THE 
CANINE 
YOUNGER 
SET. 
Three 
Dollars 
Awarded 
to 
Leonard 
L’Ecuyer, 
Rest-a- 
W hile, 
Gabriels, 
N.Y. 


.: * 



























AT THE WHEEL. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Mrs. Kurt Francke, 2044 Central 


Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Amateur Photographers Are Invited to Ask Questions About Their Work, and These Will Be Answered Either in This Department or 


Through the Mails by the Director of The Times Wide World Studios. 
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FASHIONS FAVORED BY WELL-DRESSED AMERICAN WOMEN 

















A HANDSOME MINK COAT, 
Such as This One Worn by Kathryn Ray, Is Still 


the Choice of Many for Evening Wear. 
(DeBarron Studios.) 



































BROWN 
GROS- 



















GRAIN 
RIBBON 
Trims 
This Little 
Tan Felt 
Hat With 
Turned-Up 
Brim, 
Worn by 
Gilda 
Gray. 
(Koshiba:) 
7 THE NEW THREE-PIECE LOUNGING SUIT 
Takes the Place of the Elaborate Negligee. 


This One Is Made of Mauve Satin and Georgette. 
(DeBarron Studios.) 
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EMBROIDERED TULLE MOTIFS 
Comprise the Trimming on This Lovely Taffeta Evening 
Frock With Its Scalloped Hem. 
(Fab.) 







BLOCK PLAID 

Makes This Smart-Looking School- 

girl’s Coat With Deep Collar and 
Cuffs of Beaver. 

(Muray Studios.) 
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Sean 


THIS LOVELY EVENING 
WRAP 
Is Made of a Square of Brocaded Chif- 


fon, Having a Deep Border of Metallic Cloth 
(Fab.) Se» 
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Information as to Where the Dresses, Coats and Hats Shown on This Page May Be Purch ; : ; 
; Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third sicinvan?’ eer ee ne Ee 
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MAN OF THE 
WEEK 


























MAJOR GEN. CHARLES P. 
SUMMERALL., 


(@ Harris & Ewing, From Times 
Wide World.) 


HE appointment of Major Gen. 
Charles Pelot Summerall to 
be Chief of Staff of the 

United States Army, in succession 
to Major Gen. John L. Hines, whose 
term of service on the General 
Staff expires in December, was 
announced recently by Secretary of 
War Davis and has met with na- 
tion-wide approval. The choice of 
General Summerall, senior ranking 
officer in the army, had been ex- 
pected for some time. 

The new appointee is expected 
to take office on Dec. 5, when 
Major Gen. Hines will have com- 
pleted his term of four years’ ser- 
vice. The latter has been chief 
since General Pershing relinquished 
the post. Under army regulations 
no officer can serve for more than 
four years on the staff, and Gen- 
eral Hines was therefore ineligible 
for reappointment. 

It was General Pershing who 
recommended that General Hines 
be appointed Chief of Staff as his 
successor, although the appoint- 
ment was made over the head of 
General Summerall, who was al- 
ready the senior ranking officer of 
the army and considered directly 
in line for the post. It is under- 
stood that General Pershing was 
not consulted in the present choice 
of General Summerall, as his con- 
sent was not necessary, he being 
no longer connected with the army. 

The new Chief of Staff was born 
near Lake City, Fla., in, 1867, and 
was graduated from West Point in 
1892, when he was assigned to the 
artillery. He served in the Philip- 
pine insurrection and in the Boxer 
rising in China. At the outbreak 
of the World War he was on duty 
with the Militia Bureau of the War 
Department and was sent to Eng- 
land and France to study the organ- 
ization and training of the British 
and French armies. 

In connection with his services 
during the World War General 
Summerall received the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, the French 
Legion of Honor, and was made 
Grand Officer of the Crown of Bel- 
gium and Commander of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy. 

At present General Summerall is 
commander of the Second Corps 
Area, wi«}: headquarters at Gov- 
ernors Island, New York. His new 
appointment is a deserved promo- 
tion for the leader whose services 
during the terrific fighting at 
Soissons, at St. Mihiel and in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive will be 
long remembered by his country- 
men. In almost all the major 
actions in which the American 
troops were engaged he took a 
conspicuous part. 


WITH THE NEW 
BOOKS 




















CROSBIE GARSTIN. 

THE WEST WIND. By Crosbie 
Garstin. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, $2. 


Owl’s House” and “High 

Noon” will welcome with 
pleasure and peruse with avidity 
the book which completes the 
trilogy, “The West Wind,” by 
Crosbie Garstin. Like its predeces- 
sors, it concerns itself with the life 
and adventures of Ortho Penhale, a 
stout and reckless Cornishman, 
rough product of a rough age and 
one of the most likable rascals to 
be found in recent fiction. 

Cornwall, with its wind-swept 
coasts, is the point of departure of 
the story. The word “departure” 
is used advisedly, for Penhale is 
seldom at home, more frequently 
being abroad on the seas, of which 
he becomes a scourge. The time is 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when England was engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle with 
Napoleon. Death, hardship and 
cruelty were abroad in the land, 
and the press gangs scoured the 
country to secure cannon fodder for 
Great Britain’s ships. 

Penhale, hardened by a previous 
wild and dark career, sees his 
chance for fresh adventure and, 
though patriotism counts for little 
in his plans, gets the command of 
a privateer of eighteen guns, 
Having secured a crew of Cornish- 
men of his own stripe, he sets out 
ostensibly to serve his country on 
the seas but in reality to win the 
prize money and other loot that 
could be obtained by capture of the 
enemy. His boisterous crew he 
subdues with an iron hand, and his 
daring seamanship and desperate 
bravery bring him success in sev- 
eral encounters. He meets, how- 
ever, with a bitter disappointment 
when after capturing a fifty-gun 
ship it is blown up by its captain. 
Later on his ship, The Ghost, is 
taken by Spaniards and Penhale 
suffers the horrors of a Spanish 
prison. 

But his free spiri, is not meant 
for caging and eventually he as- 
sumes a feminine garb and by the 
use of wit and daring escapes. Then 
follows a period of adventure re- 
plete with thrills, as with all his 
resources—and they are many—he 
doubles and twists in the effort to 
avoid recapture. And there is an 
element of poignant irony in the 
fact that when finally he yields to 
his pursuers he learns that much 
of his agony has been needless, 
since peace had been concluded 
between Spain and Great Britain 
weeks before. 

A violent life led to a violent 
death and his stormy spirit em- 
barked on its last great adventure, 
though not before a splendid deed 
of heroism and self-forgetfulness 
had atoned for a reckless life. 


[Vor who have read “The 




















































SWINGING A MEAN HAM- 
MER: MRS. D. T. BARNSDELL 
Won the Ladies’ Nail-Driving 
Contest Held at Lawrence, Kan., 
on Labor Day. She Drove Ten 
“Tenpenny” Nails Into a 4x12 
Block of Wood in 30 Seconds. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 















































HOT DOGS: CHIEF WHITE 
HORSE, EAGLE, 
Who Used to Take Them Raw, 
Now Prefers the Frankfurter 
Variety as He Takes His Ease 
in the Sunshine at Santa Cruz, 
Cal. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT AND BACK: 
MRS. LUCY WARREN 
of Pasadena, Cal., Returns Home After 
Journeying Alone by Motorcycle to the 
National Motorcycle Rally at Rochester, 
N. Y., and Then Back by the Same Route, 
a 7,000-Mile Trip. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





10 DAYS’ TRIAL 
SEND NO 
MONEY 





FOR A 
NEW PHONOGRAPH 


THE 


New PHONIC 
Reproducer 


85 





makes an up- 


to-the-minute 
Phonograph out Direct 
of your old one!, Factory 


Gives the New Tone and Volume of 
Latest New Phonographs 


Now at last you can say goodbye to the squeaky, 
nasal, rasping, metallic tone of your phonograph. 
Now you can have the heautiful, natural, full 
rounded tone of the expensive new machines 
which are startling the world. Yet you need not 
buy a new phonograph if you have an old one 
The reproducer is the HEART of any phono 
graph—and the New PHONIC reproducer makes 
your old phonograph like an entirely new one. 
Based on the new PHONIC principle. Makes you 
think the orchestra or artist is in the same room. 


Never Before Such Tone 


Tones never before heard are clearly distinguishe? 
when the New PHONIC reproducer is used, Test 
it on an old record. Hear the difference yourself 
Listen to the deep low notes and the delicate high 
notes. Hear how plainly and clearly the voice 
sounds. Note the natural tone of the violin and 
the piano and the absence of ‘‘tinny’’ music. You 
will be amazed. The New PHONIC reproducer is 
ideal for dancing or for home entertainments. Its 
volume is almost double that of the ordinary re- 
producer, 


10 Days’ Trial—Send No Money 


You cannot realize how wonderful the New 
PHONIC is until you hear it. That is why we 
want to send it to you on 10 days’ trial. Send no 
money now-—just the coupon. Pay the postman 
only $3.85 plus a few pennies postage when the 
New PHONIC arrives Then if you are not de 
lighted, send it back, within 10 days, and your 
money will be refunded. If sold in stores the 


price would be at least $7.50. Our price only 
$3.85. Over 350,000 people have dealt with us by 
mail. You take no risk. Mail coupon now for 10 
days’ trial. BE SURE TO STATE THE NAME 
OF PHONOGRAPH YOU OWN. 


SBSBVBVeseeweeseeseeeneeeeeeeenenuL 


NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Ine., Dept. 889, 
327 West 36th Street, New York 





Viease send me a New PHONIC reproducer for 
563 had T will pay the postman $3.85 

(give name of Phonograph) plus few cents postage It 1 
am not satisfied after trial, 1 will return your reproducer 
within 16 days and you guarantee to refund ny money 
Name 
\ddress 
City ves State 
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Charming Ac- 
cessories That 
“‘Make’’ the 
Parisienne’s 

Costume 


Selected by M. Thérése 
Bonney, Paris Fashion 
Editor 




















BLACK VELVET STITCHED IN 
GOLD 
und Silver Metal Thread Is Maria Guy’s 
Contribution to the High-Crowned Hats 
in Vogue. 























MAX IS SPONSOR 
of This Fur Purse for Winter, Trimmed in Leather and 
Monogrammed, as He Is Also of the Ensemble in Brown 
Shaved Lamb. 
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Paris, 16 Rue de la Paix, Sept. 19, 1926. 
i is the day of the “accessory.” If it is true that 










clothes make the woman, then it is equally true 
that accessories make the costume. Ingenuity is 
being taxed on all sides to create such articles as shall 
distinguish and give a final chic to the smart, simple 


DAINTY costume of today. 


CLOCHE 

From Agnes, With 

High Crown in Black Felt, Having Insets 
of Black, Red and Yellow Grosgrain. 


Purses and bags are especially intriguing. Snake- 
skin and lizard skin continue as favorites, and the 
large cowhide bag with its “zipper” opening is a pop- 
ular companion for the street. But quite the latest 
is the fur purse for Winter to match the coat. Max 
is showing several of these new models, usually bound 
in leather and monogrammed in silver. Ensembles 
such as these are frequently developed in shaved lamb 
or printed chevrette. 

Perugia, the great Paris bottier, is showing an irre- 
sistible collection of footwear. It is very inclusive, 
too, and impresses one with the fact that the mule 
we wear in the boudoir is just as important an acces- 
sory as the slipper we choose for evening affairs. 
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IBLE . The slipper shown here is having marked success in 

ALPINE Paris. It is embroidered all over in myriad colored 

HAT rhinestones, which give it a sparkling crystal appear- 

Trimmed With New Steel Buckle. Maria Guy ance ... such a slipper as Cinderella surely would 
Design. have worn to the ball had she known about it. 

(Photos Bonney, From Times Wide World.) And then the hats of today . . . such jaunty, smart, 

e alluring creations. It is no wonder that the well- 


dressed woman insists on having one to match every 
costume. A dressy little model from Maria Guy shows 
a popular drape effect in black satin, but an outstand- 
ing novelty is the little Alpine shape in black felt 
which collapses, just like a man’s claque. Can you 
imagine a smarter, more convenient little affair to 
tuck away in the corner of the week-end bag? 

Every now and then we see the influence of the once- 
universal cloche. It was, without doubt, the inspira- 
tion of Madame Agnes when she created her high- 








A ROGUISH TWINKLE crowned model in black felt, with insets of bright gros- 
Is in the “Eyes” of This Perugia Mule grain to mark the height. But there are many shapes 
in Beige Noire Kid Lined in Cardinal in millinery today, and accessories, too, are rich in 
Red, Suggestive of a Japanese Mask. variety, so that the thoughtful woman has much to 


choose from. 











— The well-dressed Parisienne is fully aware that even 

FIT FOR CINDERELLA the most charming dress or coat may fail of its effect 

Is This ‘Slipper of Strass, a if the hat or shoes worn with it are not just right, or 

Stunning Evening Model From if the purse or vanity case are of a clashing color or 

Perugia Embroidered in Multi- design. Eternal vigilance is the price of perfect dress- 
ing as well as of liberty. M. T. B. 


Colored Rhinestones. 
<& 
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THE AMERICAN TENNIS TROPHY: RENE LACOSTE 
of France, Having Defeated His Countryman, Jean Borotra, for the National 
Singles Championship at Forest Hiils, N. Y., Receives the Cup. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE THREE FATES: CLOTHO, WHO WEAVES THE THREAD 
OF LIFE 
(Centre); Lachesis, Who Interweaves With It Weal and Woe (Right), 


and Atropos (Left), Who Cuts the Thread. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


TO CLOTHO, LACHESIS AND ATROPOS: 
A PLEA FOR REVELATION. 


Behind the clouds dark, heavy, thick, 
The sun I’m sure is shining; 

Hope whispers to my soul so sick, 
“You’re silly—cease repining: 


“ ‘All things will come to him who waits.’ ” 
I ponder well the saying; 

‘Tis comfort cold and scanty, Fates, 
For one whose nerves are fraying. 


I’m working, waiting, hoping—oh! 
My love there’s no disguising; 
Please let me know how matters go— 
I’m weary of surmising. 
—William R. Shields. 


September 30, 1926 
































The New York Cimes 
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Greatest Volume 


of NEWS 


The New York Times daily edition 
averages 15 to 20 columns of news 
more than any other New York news- 
paper. 


Each day sports are covered by ex- 
perts and written in an interesting, 
readable style. 


Business changes and progress are 
recorded completely and accurately. 


City, suburban, national and foreign 
news are given prominence according 
to their importance. 


Music, art and the stage are covered 
in every phase. 


Keep up with the times by reading 
The Times every day. 


Che New York Cimes 


“All the news that’s fit to print” 
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GIGANTIC AMERICAN CARRIER FOR THE “EYES OF THE FLEET” 
































UNDER CONSTRUCTION FOR THE NAVY: THE U. &. 8S. 
? Which With Its Sister Ship, the Lexington, Will Soon Be Completed. They Will Be the 
/ World. 


NE of the two largest airplane carriers in 
() the world, the steamship Saratoga, built 
for the United States Government by the 
American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, is 
nearing completion at the latter’s shipyards at 
Camden, N. J. Her sister ship, the Lexington, is 
being built at Fore River, Mass. 
The accompanying photograph—the first view 
published showing the Saratoga’s enormous size 
and peculiar construction—was taken recently 


The Saratoga has a total length of 888 feet, 
breadth 106 feet, and depth from keel to upper 
deck 74 feet. Her total weight on the ways prior 
to launching approximated 25,730 tons. 

In appearance she is strikingly different from 
any other steamship. Her funnel and tower con- 
taining the uptakes and supporting the navigat- 
ing bridge, are on the starboard side amidships. 
With these exceptions, the upper deck is entirely 


SARATOGA, 
Two Largest Airplu.e Carriers in the er, 


while she was being moved temporarily, to pre- 
pare for dock tests of her machinery and 


propellers. ° 





flush and unobstructed, providing a floating 
aviation field of nearly two acres. 

The Saratoga has the largest power plant ever 
installed in a steamship. Her propelling machin- 


wo 
Vv 

cTimes Wide World Photos.) 

ery, of 180,000 shaft horsepower, is of the turbo- 
electric type and consists of four 35,000 kilowatt 
generators, which furnish alternating current to 
eight propelling motors, each of 22,500 horse- 
power. 
shafts will transmit 45,000 horsepower, and com- 
bined will drive this mammoth mothership at a 
speed of 33.6 knots. Sixteen oil-fired boilers of 
the White-Forster type will supply steam to the 
turbines. The Saratoga’s generators alone could 
produce all the electricity required for the City 
of Boston. When completed she will represent 
the latest word in naval construction. 


At full speed each of the four propeller 
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A TRAVELING BOOKSTORE: TWO VASSAR COLLEGE GIRLS 
Spent Their Vacation Selling Books Through the New England States. 
Their Store, Bedroom, Kitchen and Bath Is the Four-Wheeled Truck 


Shown in the Picture, Which They Call “The Wormwood Express.” 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Gunnery Sergeant John 


sible 200 at Seagirt, N. J. 
(Times Wide World Photuos.) 


WIN- 
NER OF 
THE PRESI- 
DENT’S MATCH: A GOLD MEDAL 
and an Autographed Letter From 
President Coolidge Were rong 
Thomas, United States Marine Corps, 
Who Made 196 Points Out of a Pos- 















































A SKYSCRAPER SEAT OF LEARNING: THE PROPOSED 
STRUCTURE 


to Be Erected as the Home of Temple University in Philadelphia. - 


It Will Be Twenty-three Stories High. OW 


(Russell H. Conwell Foundation of Temple University. Photo by E. (. Luks.) 
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SWIMMING MARVEL: 
BETTY TAW 


of Sydney, Australia, Who Has 
Done 100 Yards Free Style in 
1:19, 50 Yards Back Stroke in 
0:46 4-5 and 50 Yards Breast 
Stroke in 0:49, She Is 11 Years 

Old. SS—> 


STILL ANOTHER FEMININE 
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FRIEND- 
LY 
MEAL: 
FOX, 
DOG 
AND 
CAT 
Share the 
Same 
Dish on 
the Ranch 
of the 
Milwau- 
kee Silver 
Black Fox 
Company. 
(Times 
Wide 
World 
Photos.) 
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Stopping at the 





A THROAT INSPECTION: 
THIS BRINDLE 


Enlisted in His Service. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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BULL TERRIER, 
“Dog Ritz,” Has Every 
Advantage of Modern Veterinary Science 
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THREE 
“DOG RITZ” 


Put on Their 


Q 
ND now even the dogs are get- 
ting Ritzy! 


Long have the thorough- 
sreds of the canine kingdom been 
adepts in the aristocratic high-hat 
manner that comes of being glori- 
fied at bench shows; but not until 
recent years have they actually had 
a “Dog Ritz Hotel” of their own. It 
is in New York, of course; its ad- 
dress is 143 West Seventy-seventh 
Street, and the Boniface of this re- 
markable establishment is Dr. 
George Watson Little, a leading 
American veterinary surgeon. 

As a matter of fact, the “Dog 
Ritz’’ is a hospital as well as a hotel; 
most of the guests go there to be 
treated for one thing or another 
(contagious diseases being barred); 
but there are a number of perma- 
nent residents whose owners visit 
them from time to time in a highly 
formal manner, take them for a 
walk and then return them to their 
luxurious home. If you should hap- 
pen to observe a lady or gentleman 
leading a handsome chow or Airedale 
on a striag, and looking as abashed 
as the people in the advertisements 
who fear \nat they have made a so- 
cial error, you will be pretty safe in 
assuming that you are looking upon 
the proprietor of an animal from 
West Seventy-seventh Street. 

Dr. Little is the author of a treat- 
ise on dogs and has been Professor 
of Surgery in the veterinary division 
at New York University, Captain in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, a lec- 
turer at Camp Upton during the war, 
Secretary of the New York Veter- 
inary Medical Association and Chief 
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“" READY FOR VISITORS: 
GUESTS OF THE 


Best Company 


Manners as Callers Arrive. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Surgeon of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
He also speaks each week over the 
radio on subjects connected with his 
specialty. 

He believes that dogs generally re- 
flect the character of their masters. 
A surly, vicious dog is probably the 
property of a gentleman who spreads 
little sweetness and light about him 
during his pilgrimage through life. 
And a well-behaved, reasonable ca- 
nine is likely to have learned these 
qualities from his owner. 

Dogs are highly sensitive to the 
atmosphere of their environment. 
After a day or two at the “Ritz” 
they apparently realize that a cer- 
tain standard of conduct is expected 
of them. Fights are almost unknown. 
And it is a highly remarkable fact 
that the occasional appearance of a 
cat among the guests is taken as a 
matter of course and _ without 
breaches of the peace. Just as the 
knights of old recognized and 
honored knighthood even among 
their enemies, so these traditional 
foes observe a “Truce of the Ritz.” 
An aristocrat knows one of his ovn 
kind when he sees him. 

Every possible care is taken to 
safeguard the health and general 
well-being of the dogs which take up 
their abode in Dr. Little’s hostelry. 
They are lodged, groomed, exercised 
and fed in the most up-to-date and 
scientific manner. And, like most 
pedigreed and prosperous humans, 
they are a thriving lot. Thus prog- 
ress showers its blessings upon 
canines as well as humans, and the 
march of civilization goes on. But 
how many people are as well cared 
for? 
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Dogs 
of 
Man- 
hattan 
Have a 
“Ritz 
Hotel’ 
of 
Their 
Own 








1926 
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RETURNING TO HIS ROOM: 
EST OF THE “DOG RITZ” 


Has Just Undergone an Inspection by Dr. 


THIS 


George Watson Little. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 





























AFTER AN 


OPERATION: DR. 


LITTLE 


Bandages the Part of the Dog’s Body Where an Incision Has Been Made. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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AFTERNOON TEA 











Ra leony 


fi fltexs: & Son 


INCORPORATED 


67) ‘) FIFTH AVENUB 


New YorK 


Unusual Fruit Salads 
Dainty Luncheon 


Afternoon Tea 
Take Elevator. 


Quiet and Comfort Prevai’. 


Second floor. 
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As you eat this delicious 
French Dressing on your favor- 
ite salad notice how s-m-o-o-t-h 
and rich it makes your salad 
taste. 




















EXPLAINED IN [wo MINUTES 


To YOuR ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
— means better-tasting food—and you spend less money 


Ii you want an explanation of the modern housewife’s 
appreciation of Mazola as ‘‘the finest salad oil the world 
affords, regardless of price,’’ merely try Mazola in French 
Dressing. Here is an expert chef’s recipe for it- easy to 
follow—-made in two minutes: 


S tablespoons Mazola / teaspoon Sugar 


4 teaspoon Salt I 8 feaspoon Paprika 

3 tablespoons Lemon Juice or Vinegar 
Mix dry ingredients. Add Mazola and lemon juice or vinegar 
and beat until creamy. This dressing may be made in larger 
quantities and kept in a bottle and shaken as used. 

This is the regulation recipe for French Dressing but the 
proportions of oil and acid may be reversed to make it a little 
more tart for those desiring a sharper dressing. A little Chil 
Sauce or Catsup also gives added piquancy. 


As you eat this delicious French Dressing on your favorite 
salad notice how s-m-o-o-t-h and rich it makes your salad 
taste. 

Notice, too, the entire absence of that heavy, oily taste 
—so often associated with imported oils. 

And at the end of the month, notice how small your 
grocer’s bill for salad oil has been. 

Once you try Mazola in salads you will realize it 1s szse// 
as good and wholesome to eat as the corn from which it 
comes. : 

And this knowledge will make you eager to use Mazola 
for frying instead of animal fats—and for shortening instead 


of expensive butter. 
Page Thirty-two 


Every Housewife 


Should Have 


a copy of Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen’s New Cook Book, 
handsomely illustrated, en- 
titled, ““ The Modern Method 
of Preparing Delighttul 
Foods.’’ Mrs.Allen is 
America’s foremost home- 
making authority, editor, 
lecturer and author. She 
has prepared 112 pages of 
wonderful, brand’ new rec- 
ipes for delicious foods. 
Send toc to Corn Products 
Refining Company, Dept. 
B39, Argo, Illinois. You 
will promptly receive your 


copy. 





